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| they have sent us during the year. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Important 


Editorial Announcement 


Owing to a greater cost of publication, it has become iiectssary: 


for us to increase the subscription price of Rocks and Minerals, be- 


‘ginning January 1, 1935, to $1.50 a year for all new and renewed 


subscriptions after that date. . We have been deferring this action 


for some time, but it is incumbent upon us to do this now, if we are 
‘to maintain for our subscribers the same well appearing magazine 


with. increasingly interesting articles. When all subscriptions aie 
upon the same basis, we hope to add somewhat to the number of pages 
and make the magazine of still greater value to its readers. Foreign 
subscriptions, new or after January 1, 1935, will be’$1.75 
per year. 


until January 1, 1935 at the present prevailing rate. After January 
1 te rates will be raised in accordance with’ the schedule printed 


below; 

One Page $18.00 3rd Cover $21.00 
10.00:- , Back Cover 26.00 
Pages... 6.00: Classified Ads Per Word 3c 


As this is the last number of the year, and goes out to our sub- 
scribers just before the great holiday season, we take this dpportunity 
to. wish all readers of Rocks and Minerals ’a very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year, especially thanking our many 
friends and supporters, some of whom have been urging us to increase 
the'subscription price, for the words of encouragement and re 
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Fluorescent and Triboluminescent Sphalerite 


No locality is too remote to yield desirable mineral specimens for Ward's customers. We are 
always on the alert to obtain the best from any part of the world. 

After months of effort we have at last succeeded in securing a fine lot of the remarkable 
Sphalerite found at Tsumeb, S. W. Africa. 

When viewed under ordinary light it is an unattractive gray color but under ultra-violet 
light it fluoresces with an intense golden glow unlike any other mineral. This mineral also 
phosphoresces for several seconds after being subjected to the radiations causing luminescense. 

When struck or scratched, a glow known as triboluminescence is produced. 

Prices: Specimens averaging 3 x 4”—$5.00; 2 x 3°—$2.50; 2 x 2—$1.00; 
1 x 2”—50e. 


LAPIS-LAZULI 
From Chile, Lazurite of a rich azure-blue color has been added to our stock. Suitable for 
carvings or the cutting of semi-precious stones. Prices. Specimens averaging 3 x 4°°, $3.00; 
2 x 3°—$1.50; 2 x 2°°—75c; 1 x 2°°—35c. 


WULFENITE 


Our collector has opened up for us an old New Mexican locality. Choice groups of yellow 
tabular crystals averaging 3 x 4°° to 2 x 3°° were obtained. Prices according to quality from 
33.50 to 75c. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Inc. 


302 NORTH GOODMAN STREET . 
P. 0. Box 24, Beechwood Station Rochester, New York 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


“GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MINERALS” 


By GEORGE LETCHWORTH ENGLISH 
Consulting Mineralogist 


324 pages, 6x9 inches, attractively bound in cloth. 258 illustrations, many 
ot them beautiful half tones of extra fine specimens. A gem of the 
printer’s art. 


Written by a lover of minerals, for people of all ages, in order to share 
with them his delight in minerals. 


It is not a child’s book, but any intelligent child of 14 will understand it 
and anyone, whether already interested in minerals or not, will enjoy it. 
ACCURATE AUTHORITATIVE READABLE 


Are you SURE you know how to pronounce the names of all of the com- 
mon minerals? How about halite, bauxite, oligoclase, sphalerite? 
Appendix II gives you the best authority on pronunciation of all 
common minerals. 

Order your copy today. 


$2.50, plus 15c for delivery. Add 10c¢ if local check is sent 


MINERALOGICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
50 BRIGHTON STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


P. S.—Saw your Ad. in Rocks and Minerals 
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of Cat’s Eye Gems 


By GILBERT HART 


Numerous ringstones or pendants 
are cut with a convex surface so that 
the gem shows a reflected band of 
light. The commonest of these have a 
rather flat dome, reflecting a broad 
yellow band in certain positions and 
yellow band in certain positions and are 
known as moon-stones or sun-stones. 
Rarer ones often have a higher cabo- 
chon cut and exhibit a single clear-cut 
line or ray of reflected light (chatoy- 
ancy) or several intersecting star-like 
rays (asterism). These are known as 
cat’s eyes or asterias. Several min- 
erals can be cut as eat’s eyes, the re- 
sulting gem varying in value with the 
rarity of the stone and its beauty. 

The cause of the cat’s eye is direct- 
ly due to the domed cut and the many 
symmetrical inclusions within the 
stone. It is an optical phenomenon 
depending on the total reflection at 
the polished surface of light rays 
which are reflected back from the in- 
clusions and eventually are dissipated 
within the stone or lost behind the 
back of the gem. 

Exact determination of the mineral 
of cat’s eyes is possible by a few 
simple tests, carried out by instru- 
ments which are essential in any gem 
determination. The hardness test is 
made by scratching with the typical 
points of the Mohs scale. The index 
of refraction is determined by use of 
the Smith refractormeter, and in this 
instrument one can see the birefring- 
ence. Usually several positions of the 
stone on the stage are required to ob- 


serve the maximum _ birefringence, 
which in most cat’s eyes is in the plane 
at right angles to the ray of the eye. 
Specific gravity can be measured by 
weighing or by heavy liquids. This 
test and usually the hardness test, is 
made after removal from the setting. 
Dichroism tests can be made in the 
dichroscope for checking the use of the 
following key. 

The exact procedure for these tests 
is to be found in most mineralogical 
texts, or in J. H. Smith’s “Gem 
Stones.” The key is used after per- 
forming the tests by noting which 
heading conforms to the gem at hand. 
Thus a Sapphire Cat’s Eye is not “H 
under 6.5” but is in the second division 
“H over 6”; its index places it in the 
second group of “Index under 2.00”; 
its S.G. is 4:05 so it falls in the second 
class of this group, and is definitely 
located as a corundum gem. Now turn- 
ing to the corundum heading, we find 
that it corresponds with the detailed 
description of this mineral. Further 
analysis of the cat’s eye varieties of 
corundum show that this blue stone 
could be called Sapphire Cat’s Eye or 
Cat Sapphire. 

In the check descriptions of the 
minerals the following method is used 
in recording constants. First the typi- 
cal value is given, then the observed 
limits in gem varieties. Abbreviations 
are Hl for hardness, G for specific 
gravity, I for index of refraction, B 
for birefringence, L for luster, D for 
dichroism. 
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G 25 to 2.8 
G 3.5 to 3.9 
G 3.9 to 4.2 


KEY FOR DETERMINING CAT’S EYE GEMS 


T low, under 2.00 


Cabochon cut stone gives a single ray of reflected light ......... Cat’s Eye 
H under 6.5 
B under .010 


H over 3 
B over .010 
T low, under 2.00 
H over 6 
Index low, under 2.00 
G under 3.00 
H 7 or more 
Index 1.56 to 1.60 ........ Beryl 
G over 3.00 


Cabochon cut stone gives several stellated rays, usually six—Asteria 


LIST OF CAT’S EYE GEMS 


Gypsum 


H—1.5 - 2 
G—2.32; 2.2 - 2.4 
I—1.52 - 1.53 
B— 0.009 


Very soft: rarely used as gem but 
occasionally as an ornamental: usually 
with fibrous structure and pearly opal- 
escence when so used. 


L—Pearly to Subvitreous 


D—Weak to None 


Nephelite 


H—5.5; 5 - 6 
G—2.60; 2.55 - 2.65 
I—1.53 - 1.54 
B—0.004 
1L—Greasy 
Weak 


Labradorite 


H—5 - 6.5 
G—2.70; 2.68 - 2.72 
I—1.56 - 1.57 
B—0.009 
L—Vitreous 
D—None 


Rare as a gem, then usually an oily 
green color in the variety alaeolite. 


Usually bluish gray with often a 
sheen rather than a typical cat’s eye. 
Not common. 
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Enstatite 


H—5.5; 5 - 6 

G—3.16; 3.1 - 3.5 

I—1.66; 1.65 - 1.67 
B—0.009 

L—Vitreous to Metalloidal 
D—Weak 


Limonite 


H—5 - 5.5 

G—3.80; 3.0 - 4.0 

I—2.0 - 2.5 

B—None 

L—Silky to Submetallic 
D—None 


Serpentine 


H—4: 2.5 - 6 
G—2.6; 2.2 -- 2.8 
I—1.50 - 1.58 
B—0.013 
IL.—Greasy 
D—Weak 


Aragonite 


H—3.5 - 4 
G—2.93 ; 2.84 - 3.0 
I—1.53 - 1.68 
B—0.155 
L—Viitreous 
D—Weak 


Hypersthene 


H—5 - 6 

G—3.45; 3.1 - 3.5 
I—1.70; 1.67 - 1.73 
B—0.013 

L—Pearly to Metalloidal 
D—Strong 


Hematite 


H—5.5 - 6.5 
G—5.2; 4.2 - 5.3 
I—2.71 - 3.22 
B—0.160 - 0.280 
L—Metallic 
D—Weak 


Rare as a gem—Varieties are: 
Light-colored—Enstatite 
Green to Brown—Bronzite 
Bronzy Luster—Altered Enstatite 
Bastite 
Schiller Spar 


Very rare. Usually dark colored. 


Usually in shades of green: rather too 
soft for a personal gem. Varieties are: 
Luster greasy 
Color green—Serentine Cat’s Eye 
California Cat’s Eye 
Satelite 
Color brownish—Calif. Tiger Eye 
Luster bronzy, color brown 
Bastite 
Schiller Spar 


A common ornamental, usually in pale 
color. Chatoyant varieties rather 
unusual. 


Not common as a gem: usually greenish 
to brown. 


Dark red black, very rarely 
chatoyant. 
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Quartz 


H—7 Commonest of Cat’s Eyes. 
G—2.65 ; 2.50 - 2.80 Varieties are: 

I—1.55; 1.54 - 1.56 Asterias—Asteriated Quartz 
B—0.009 Star Quartz 
I.—Vitreous Star Stone 
TD-—None Starolite 


Cats Eyes—Quartz Cat’s Eye 
Schiller Quartz 


Color blue—Crocidolite 
Crocidolite Cat’s Eye 
So. African Cat’s Eye 
Wolf’s Eye 
Wolf’s Eye Stone 


Color greenish— 
Hungarian Cat’s Eye 
Occidental Cat’s Eye 


Color gray—Hawk Eye 
Hawk’s Eye 


Color brown to yellow— 
Tiger Eye 
Tiger’s Eye 


H—7 - 8 A very unusual cat’s eye. 
G—2.69; 2.6 - 2.91 

I—1.58; 1.56 - 1.60 

B—0.007 

L—Vitreous 

D—Distinct 


Chrysoberyl 


H—8.5 Most beautiful of the usual cat’s eyes, 
G—3.65 ; 3.5 - 3.84 often called the only true variety; has 
I—1.74 - 1.76 a very clear-cut ray; in cymophane the 
B—0.009 star is of short thick rays resembling a 
I.—Vitreous spot of light. Varieties are: 
D—Very strong Asteria—Cymophane 

Floating Light 


Cat’s Eyes—Color greenish— 
Precious Cat’s Eye 
Oriental Cat's Eye 
Ceylon Cat’s Eye 


Color changes in artificial light. 
Alexandrite Cat’s Eye 
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Corundum 


H—9 

G—4; 3.9 - 4.16 

I—1.75 - 1.77 

B—0.009 

L—Adamantine to vitreous 
D—Strong 


A common Cat’s Eye, notable for its 
superior hardness and varied colora- 
tion; the only common asteria. 
Varieties are: 


A steria—Asteria 
Asterie 
Sagenitic Corundum 
Star Stone 


Color red—Star Ruby 


Color blue—Star Sapphire 


Asteriated Sapphire 
Color yellow—Star Topaz 
Cat's Eye—Oriental Cat’s Eye 
Oriental Moonstone 
Oriental Sunstone 


Color red—Ruby Cat’s Eye 
Cat’s Eye Ruby 
Color pink—Pearl Corundum 
Color blue—Sapphire Cat’s Eye 
Cat’s Eye Sapphire 
Cat Sapphire 
Color yellow—Topaz Cat’s Eye 
Girasol 
Bronze Corundum 


, of a Museum Curator 


By A VETERAN CURATOR 


The public in general does not know 
anything about the functions of a cura- 
tor. The word itself often makes one 
inclined to rush to the dictionary shelf, 
and I have even had the unique ex- 
perience of meeting up with the simple 
soul who said “So you are a curator. 
What do you cure?” 

I can assure you however that the 
activities of a museum curator are 
distinctly NOT all covered by a dic- 
tionary definition, even if one were to 
refer to the very newest and finest one 
that only came out a month or so ago. 
An unkind critic once said that a 
museum curator should combine the 
acquisiveness of a rag-picker with the 
moral outlook of a second story man; 
but this I think is rather stretching the 
truth. 


In the course of a fairly long career 
as the curator in charge of several 
mineral collections, it has been my lot 
to happen upon a number of odd cir- 
cumstances, and since I find it enter- 
taining to read about such happenings 
in fiction, or to listen to them over 
the radio, it occurred to me that the 
readers of ROCKS and MINERALS 
might find them amusing. 

A number of years ago I had charge 
of a mineral collection in which the dis- 
played specimens were ranged on white 
painted steps under iaclined glass lids, 
a very admirable arrangement, since 
everything could be seen with the min- 
imum of back strain. One day I not- 
iced a spot on the white step among 
the quartz specimens where the paint 
had been charred exactly as though 
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one had left a lighted cigarette to 
burn itself out while lying on the 
painted shelf. But I knew that no 
cigarette of mine had marred the vir- 
gin whiteness of this shelf, and how 
could the casual cigarette-smoking stu- 
dent who sometimes wandered into the 
mineral collection burn a hole through 
a plate of glass. It seemed to be just 
one of the unsolvable mysteries. Fin- 
ally I thought of good old sol and the 
three-inch rock crystal ball, and the 
emigma was solved. The rock crystal 
ball was of just the right size as it 
rested on the shelf to focus the rays 
of the early morning sun on the burnt 
spot. The combination might even 
have started a fire, and then we would 
indeed have had a _ headline thriller 
such as “Crystal gazer’s ball fires 
famous collection.” 


Another experience that I encounter- 
ed happened later in connection with 
the same type of museum exhibition 
case. A colleague came to me with a 
harrowing tale about heaps of graphite 
flakes which he was exhibiting in a 
line of glass, saucer-like dishes. The 
heaps of graphite would not stay in 
the dishes, but insisted on getting out 
in some mysterious way, at least some 
of the graphite did, and spreading in 
dirty little crescents in front of the 
glass saucers exactly where it would 
be most easily noticed. Here was a 
real mystery, no draught of air, such 
as would be caused by the opening and 
closing of the case lid, could possibly 
spread the stuff so evenly and in just 
such a pattern. The thing worried us 
for days, and there seemed to be ab- 
solutely no way in which it could hap- 
pen. But there was. One morning I 
looked at the graphite case just after 
the floorman had cleaned the glass for 
the day, and, believe it or not, the 
graphite had been pulled right out of 
its saucer by the electric charge com- 
municated to the glass lid by the wet 
chamois leather rag wielded by the 
brawny arm of the janitor and was 
sticking to the under side of the glass. 


Of course it did not “stay put” on the 
glass, for, as soon as the electric charge 
dissipated, it collapsed onto the shelf, 
but not on the place it started from. 
Since the glass was set at an angle, 
gravity laid it down in exactly that 
neat crescent that had puzzled us in 
front of the original heap. 


Every mineralogist has one or more 
meteorite stories like the two-hundred 
pound mass of granite, which falling 
from the skies upon a two masted 
schooner, passed through the deck but 
was providentially arrested by some 
unknown cosmic force, from also going 
through the bottom of the ill fated 
“hooker” and ultimately stopping only 
at the bed of the sea. 


One of my most satisfactory experi- 
ences in connection with an alleged 
meteorite began when a rural veterin- 
ary arrived in my office with a round- 
ish object, in size somewhere between 
a golf ball and an apple. His story 
Was circumstancial but unconvincing. 
He was standing just inside his barn 
door when he heard a distinct rap upon 
the roof, and stepping out found the 
messenger from the stars lying on the 
ground at his feet. What else could 
it be but a meteorite? I suggested that 
the outside of the thing looked organic 
and that I had heard of such things as 
calcui formed in the insides of animals. 
I did not tell him that I suspected his 
cow as a meteorite producer, but I had 
that thought. After some debate we 
decided that the matter should _ be 
settled by cutting the object in ques- 
tion in two, and before turning it over 
to our machinist, I drew a line around 
it in red pencil for him to follow with 
his saw. I was lucky, for when the 
two halves were returned to me, it 
was found that the band saw had ex- 
actly divided the wire nail in the mid- 
dle of the supposed meteorite. As I 
subsequently pointed out to my friend, 
the veterinary, if the thing was not a 
stomach calculus, but a meteorite, why 
then the gates of Heaven must be put 
together with wire nails. 
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|} Finds in the United States 


By EUGENE W. BLANK, Scientific Editor “Rocks and Minerals” 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Part III. 


Diamonds in California 


Diamonds have been found in a num- 
ber of localities of California, invariab- 
ly in stream gravels while working 
them for gold. The princial districts 
have been: Volcano in Amador County ; 
Placerville, Smith’s Flat and others in 
El Dorado County; French Corral, 
Nevada County; Cherokee Flat, Morris 
Ravine, and Yankee Hill, Butte 
County; Gopher Hill and upper Span- 
ish Creek, Plumas County. The most 
productive district of recent years has 
been Cherokee in Butte County. * ** 


I quote from a letter by W. W. Brad- 
ley, State Mineralogist of California, 
“There has probably been one or more 
diamonds found every year, but these 
finds do not always become of public 


record. Butte County has been the 
most prolific producer. It was report- 
ed by William Fliedner, R. 1, Oroville, 
California, that two diamonds were 
found in that county in 1931. 


“A newspaper clipping from Oroville 
dated July 21, 1931, states that another 
diamond has been found at the famous 
Cherokee Mine by Pete Felthausen, a 
prospector, which weighed half a 
carat, and Mary Jackson found one 
during the same year, weight: two 
carats 27 points, which was sold to a 
Mr. Duncan of Oroville.” 


25 California Mineral Production, Bulletin No. 
105, Dept. of Natural Resources, Division of 
Mines, Lalifornia, p. 103 (1930). 

26 Wilson, ‘‘Great California Diamond Swindle,” 
Overland Vol. 43, 291 (1904). 

27. Evans, ‘‘Diamonds of Smiths Flat, Califor- 
nia."’ Eng. and Mining J., Vol. 102, 814 (1916). 

28 Scott, ‘‘Diamond Quest in California,’’ Sci. 
Am., Vol. 134, 312 (1926). 

29 Turner, ‘‘Diamonds of 
Geol., Vol. 23, 182 (1899). 

30 Kunz, ‘‘Gems, Jeweler’s Materials and Or- 
namental Stones of California,’’ Bulletin No. 37, 
California State Mining Bureau. 


California," Am. 


Diamonds were reported in Califor- 
nia as early at 1849 when Lyman™ 
described a pale yellow crystal, about 
the size of a small pea, which came 
from one of the placers. This speci- 
men was of pale straw color with con- 
vex faces. Several years later dia- 
monds were observed in the gold grav- 
els at Cherokee, Butte County, and this 
locality has become noted for the 
number of stones found.” A total of 
400 to 500 stones have been discovered 
throughout the state. A few of the 
stones found are over two carats in 
weight and of good quality but the 
majority show a yellow tinge. 

The mode of origin and sources of 
the diamond remain undiscovered ; they 
are found only in placer gravels, in 
placer concentrates and in so- 
ealled “black sands.” It is believed 
that their origin lies in the _ basic 
igneous rocks from which the serpen- 
tines of the gold regions have been 
derived. 

Hanks™ describes the finding of dia- 
monds during the early days of gold 
mining. 

Eakle* gives the following list of 
stones and their place of discovery: 

“Amador County: A few small 
stones have been picked up near the 
towns of Volcano, Oleta and Fiddle- 
town. 

“Butte County: In 1853 it was dis- 
covered that diamonds occurred in the 
gravels at Cherokee Flat, about nine 
miles north of Oroville. More than 
three hundred good diamonds have 
been obtained from the placers in this 
district and it leads all other districts 


31. Lyman, ‘Platinum and Diamonds in Califor- 
nia,’ Amer. Jour. Sci. Vol. 8, 294 (1849). 

32 Eakle, ‘‘Minerals of California,’ California 
Mining Bureau Bulletin No. 91, p. 7 (1 

33 Hanks, 4th Annual Report of the 
Mineralogist, California (1884). 

34 See reference 32. 
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in the State. It seems quite probable 
that the source of these diamonds is 
not far from this vicinity ... Some 
have also been found in the placers 
at Thompson Flat, two miles north of 
Oroville. 

“El Dorado County: <A diamond 
weighing 1% carats was found a‘ For- 
rest Hill. About sixty have been 
found near Placerville, namely, on 
Webber Creek in White Rock canyon 
and at Smith’s Flat. 

“Fresno County: Small diamonds 
are reported to have been found a few 
iniles north of Coalinga. 

“Imperial County: Some small dia- 
monds are said to have been found 
near the San Diego border. 

“Nevada County: <A 1% carat stone 
was found at French Corral. 

“Siskiyou County: Diamonds occur 
in the placer gravels at Hamburg Bar. 

“Trinity County: Microscopic ex- 
aminations of the black sands of Trin- 
ity River and some of the tributaries 
have shown the presence of small dia- 
monds as a constituent of these sands.” 

A brief descriptive list of stones 
found between 1859 and 1913 is given 
in “Mineral Resources of the United 
States” for 1917.”. 

The first diamond from the Cherokee 
district was reported in 1853. 

Turner” gives in addition to the 
counties already mentioned as sources 
of diamond occurrences the counties of 
Tulare and Del Norte. Of the eight 
counties in which diamonds have been 
found, Del Norte and Trinity stand 
apart, in the northwestern portion of 
the State. They have yielded only 
minute stones in the sands of Smith 
River and Trinity River respectively. 

Tulare County is represented by 
one diamond which was discovered in 
Alpine Creek. 

Nevada County has yielded the larg- 
est stone, one of 74 carats being found 
(up until 1900). 


Diamonds in Oregon and Washington” 

No commercial deposits of diamond 
are known to exist in Oregon but it is 
a matter of record that they are found 
from time to time in the gold placer 


35 ‘‘Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, Part 
2, p. 849 (1917). 

36 Most of the information under this heading 
was communicated to the writer by Dr. H. C. 
Dake, President of the Oregon Agate and Mineral 
Society, Portland, Oregon. 


operations. No authentic record is 
available of all the diamonds which 
have been found in past time but the 
number would probably be near to 100 
stones. <A few stones of good quality 
up to three carats in size have been 
found and a few, larger stones of in- 
ferior quality. The majority of the 
stones found are less than three carats 
in weight. 

The existence of diamonds in Oregon 
seems to be confined to the southwest- 
ern portion of the state. Authentic 
occurrences elsewhere in the state are 
not recorded. In southwestern Oregon 
peridotic rock formations similar to 
those of Kimberlite, Africa occur at 
numerous places. It is assumed that 
the diamonds have so far been found 
in their original matrix. 

In the black sand deposits along the 
Oregon coast have been found micros- 
copie diamonds in varying amounts. 
The origin of the minute diamonds 
found in the black sands is doubtless 
that of the larger stones found further 
inland from the coast. 

Most of the diamonds found in Ore- 
gon are of a yellowish color and as a 
rule are not free of flaws. 

Few diamonds have been found in 
the state of Washington. In the north- 
eastern part of the state, along the 
coast, in the black sand deposits, mi- 
croscopic stones are said to be found. 

In October, 1932, a diamond of a 
little over four carats weight was found 
in Skamania County, Washington. The 
stone was a good octahedron, of a pale 
yellow color and free of marked flaws. 
This stone was found in connection 
with a placer operation. It was ex- 
amined by a local gem stone cutter 
(specimen not seen by Dr. Dake) and 
was verified to be a real diamond. 
The stone was finally sent to a facet 
eutter in San Francisco for cutting. 


Diamonds in The Canyon Diablo 
Meteorite, Arizona 


According to Crookes” the suggestion 
that diamonds are of meteoric origin 
was first made by Meydenbauer who 
says: “The diamond can only be of 
cosmic origin, having fallen as a 
meteorite at later periods of the earth’s 
formation. The available localities of 
the diamond contain the residues of 
not very compact meteoric masses 


37 See reference 4. 
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which may, perhaps, have fallen in his- 
toric ages, and which have penetrated 
more or less deeply, according to the 
more or less resistant character of the 
surface where they fell. Their remains 
are crumbling away on exposure to the 
air and sun, and the rain has long 
ago washed away = all prominent 
masses. The inclosed diamonds have 
remained scattered in the river beds. 
while the fine, light matrix has been 
swept away.” 

On the basis of this hypothesis, the 
so-called volcanic pipes in which the 
diamonds are found are simply holes 
bored in the earth by the impact of 
gigantic meteors. 

The discovery of diamonds in the 
Canyon Diablo meteoric iron was first 
announced by Dr. A. E. Foote.” He 
found in the cutting of this meteorite 
that it was of extraordinary hardness, 
a day and a half of time being con- 
sumed and chisels destroyed in the 
process of removing a _ section. The 
emery wheel used in the process was 
ruined. 

Huntington™ dissolved one hundred 
grams of the meteorite in acid. There 
remained a small amount of white 
grains which resisted the action of the 
acids. These particles when separated 
by hand had the appearance of fine 
beach sand. Under the microscope 
they were found to be transparent and 
of brilliant luster. They cut glass, 
topaz and a polished sapphire. 

Friedel” repeated the experiment in 
a modified form using a 34 gram 
sample. He burnt some of the black 
residue and obtained carbon dioxide 
gas. 

As a result of these experiments the 
presence of diamonds in the Canyon 
Diablo meteorite was amply confirmed. 
Subsequently it was found that the 
meteorite contained the three varieties 
of carbon—diamond (transparent and 
black), graphite and amorphous car- 
bon. Up to the present time only 
microscopic diamonds have been ob- 
tained from the Canyon Diablo meteor- 
ite 41 


38 Foote, Am. J. Sci., Vol. 142, 413 (1891). 

39 Huntington, Science Vol. 16, 15 (1892). 

40 Friedel, Bulletin de la Societe Francaise de 
Mineralogie Vol. 9, 258 (1892). 

41 Merrill, ‘‘Composition and Structure 
Meteorites,’ Smithsonian Institution Report, p. 175 
(1917). 

42 Barringer, ‘‘The Most Fascinating Spot on 
Earth,’’ Sci. Am., 137, 52, 144, 244 (1927). A 
series of 3 popular articles on Meteor Crater, 
Arizona and the attempt being made to reach 
the main body of the meteor. 


It must not be thought that diamonds 
are peculiar to the Canyon Diablo 
meteorite alone. On the contrary car- 
bon in the form of graphite, both crys- 
talline and amorphous is a common 
constituent of meteorites, particularly 
the iron-rich varieties, where it occurs 
in disseminated scales and nodular 
masses of considerable size“. Usually 
the amount of carbon is low but the 
Novo-Urei stone (Russia) was estim- 
ated to contain some 1.26% of amor- 
phous carbon, and 1% in the form of 
diamond. The Novo-Urei stone _ fell 
in Penza, Russia in 1886. Diamonds 
have also been found in a stone that 
fell at Carcote in Chile. Graphitic 
earbon found in meteorites in cubic 
form (cliftonite) is believed to be 
altered diamond. 


Miseellaneous Finds of Diamonds 

F. W. Packer has claimed the dis- 
covery of a diamond weighing 2% 
carats in Montgomery County, Texas. 
The stone was badly flawed.“ 

In 1901 a diamond of 4% carats was 
found in Alabama, in Shelby County, 
about 30 miles south of Birmingham. 
It was found by a little girl in earth 
used to fill low spots in a garden. It 
was estimated that the stone would cut 
into a gem of 1% carats or slightly 
more.” One stone has been found in 
Lee County, Alabama.“ 

The State Geologist of Alabama, Mr. 
W. B. Jones reports only one reference 
to diamonds in Alabama (reference un- 
traced by the writer).” The extract 
follows: “I can tell you another 
thing; diamonds have been found in 
Alabama; they are found either’ in 
Coosa County or Randolph County; 
but I think it is Coosa. I knew a gen- 
tleman who found a diamond from 
there worth about $300 or $400, and it 
has been tested by experts who said 
it was a diamond. The diamond matrix 
in South Africa is a carboniferous 
slate, and from this you get the dia- 


43 Merrill, “‘Composition and Structure of 
Meteorites compared with that of Terrestrial Rocks,” 
Smithsonian Institution Report, p. 175 (1917). 
Contains a brief account of diamonds in the Can- 
yon Diablo meteorite. 

44 ‘‘Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
United States oo Survey, Washington (1911). 

45 Ibid., 01). 

46 “Minesal Resources of the United States,” 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, p. 
731 (1909) 

47 Jones states: ‘‘I have searched through 
our maetak as best I can, and find only one 
reference to diamonds | in Alabama, and that is a 
rather indefinite one. 
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mond; the same mineral has_ been 
found in Kentucky, but there seems to 
be no diamonds there.” This is ap- 
parently an extract taken from an old 
source. 


Mr. Jones also reports that diamonds 
are said to occur in the Cahaba Coal 
Field. 


Several finds have been attributed to 
Tennessee.” 


There is no authentic record of the 
occurrence of diamonds or peridotite 
in New Mexico. Many years ago a 
diamond was reported from gravels 
near Santa Fe but recent inquiries 
have failed to locate the stone or its 
actual source.” 


Peridotite occurs near Querida, Cus- 
ter County and in Boulder County, Col- 
orado but no diamonds have ever been 
observed. 


Cattelle refers to a magnificent 
brown stone of one carat weight found 
near Philadelphos, Arizona but Dr. 
Butler, Dean of the College of Mines 
and Engineering, University of Ari- 
zona, Claims no diamonds have been 
found in the state. 


The only authentic record of dia- 
mond finds in Michigan is an 11 carat 
diamond found at Dowagiac in 1894 in 
glacial drift by F. B. Blackmond. Ob- 
viously this was a “Float” brought in 
by the ice during the glacial invasion. 
There is a peridotite area in the vicin- 
ity of Marquette and also a few miles 
north and northwest of Ishpening in 
Marquette County. The area north- 
west of Ishpeming contains gold 
and silver, but as yet there has been 
found no evidence of diamonds. 

Montana, contrary to popular belief, 
has no record of authentic diamond 
finds. 


A microscopic diamond has been re- 
ported from a_ peridotite dike near 
Syracuse, New York. The diamond 
was found by Frank Brainerd, a grad- 
uate student of Syracuse University 
during the academic year of 1920-1921. 
The diamond was very small, transpar- 
ent and white in color. No other dia- 
monds have been found in the vicinity. 


48 Private communication from T. P. Wootton, 
Librarian and Statistician, New Mexico School of 

ines, N. M._ Rocks similar to peridotite are 
known on the Navajo Reservation, west and north 
of Gallup, mostly on the Arizona side of the line. 
These rocks are described in detail in U. S. Geol- 
ogical Survey Professional Paper 93, ‘‘Geology of 
the Navajo Country,’ by H. E. Gregory. 


Diamonds in Arkansas” 

On August 1, 1906, John M. Huddles- 
ton picked up two stones near the 
mouth of Prairie Creek, two and one- 
half miles southeast of the little town 
of Murfreesboro, Pike County, Arkan- 
sas. The specimens were exhibited to 
several experts, among them the _ re- 
doubtable George F. Kunz, who identi- 
fied the stones as real diamonds. The 
finding of these stones led to further 
exploration and it was soon definitely 
proven that this was the first discovery 
of diamonds in their matrix in North 
America. The matrix of the diamonds 
Was an igneous rock known as perido- 
tite. The discovery of the diamonds 
caused such excitement that other 
areas of peridotite were soon brought 
to light. To the present time three 
others, the Kimberlite, American and 
Black Lick areas, have been revealed 
and diamonds have been found on all 
except the latter. The exposure at 
which diamonds were first discovered 
is known as the Prairie Creek area. 
This is an old exposure of’ the rock 
which had been known to geologists 
as early as 1842. (To be Continued) 


_49 There exists very extensive and comprehen- 
sive literature dealing with the Arkansas diamond 
field, part of which follows: 

Kunz and Washington, ‘‘Diamonds in the United 
States," Eng. Mag. Vol 35, 113 (1908). 

anier, ‘‘Has Arkansas a Diamond Field?’’, Re- 
view of Reviews Vol. 36, 301 (1907). 

Kunz and Washington, “Occurrence of Diamonds 
in Arkansas,"’ Sci. Am. S., Vol. 64, 211 (1907). 

Mundorff, ‘‘Real Diamonds in America,”’ Illus. 
World Vol. 38, 708 (1923). 

Fuller, ‘‘Diamond Mining in Arkansas,’ Eng. 
and Mining J., Vol. 95, 75 (1913). 

Fuller, ‘‘Arkansas Diamond Field in 1913,°’ Eng. 
and Mining J., Vol. 97, 52 (1914). 

Reyburn and Zimmerman, ‘‘Diamonds in. Arkan- 
sas: Flow Sheet,’’ Eng. and Mining J., Vol. 109, 
938 (1920). 

Mitchell, ‘‘Diamond Deposits in Arkansas,” Eng. 
and Mining J., Vol. 116, 285 (1923). 

“Diamonds in American Gravels,"’ Sci. Am., 
Vol. 146, 119 (1932). 

Branner and Brackett, ‘“‘The Peridotite of Pike 
County, Arkansas,"" Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. 38, 50 
(1889). 

Branner, ‘‘Peridotite of Pike County, Arkansas,” 
Arkansas Geological Survey, Vol. II, p. 377 
(1891). 

Kunz, ‘Occurrence of Diamonds in Arkansas,” 

. §. Geological Survey, Mineral Resources, p. 
1241 (1906). 

Branner, ‘“‘Some Facts and Corrections Regard- 
ing the Diamond Region of Arkansas,’" Eng. and 
Mining J., Vol. 87, 371 (1909). 

Sterrett, ‘‘Diamonds in Arkansas,"* U. S. Geolo- 
gical Survey, Mineral Resources, p. 23 (1909) 

Perido- 
Bulletin 
No. 23, p. 726 (1912). 

Miser, ‘‘New Areas of Diamond Bearing Perido- 
tite in Arkansas,”"’ U. S. Geological Survey, Bulle- 
tin No. 540, Washington (1914). 

Miser, ‘‘Peridotite Dikes in Scott County, 
Arkansas,’ U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 
735-h, Washington (1923). 
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Minerat Collecting in the Vicinity 
of Paris, Maine 


By PRESTON E. CLOUD 


During the last two weeks of August. 
1934, the author, accompanied by Mr. 
Lester Clark of Washington, D. C., 
made a mineral jaunt through Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and the New Eng- 
land states. We prospected all the 
likely places enroute and were fortun- 
ate enough to find some fine epidote, 
piedmontite, and native copper in 
Adams County, Pennsylvania. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. McCann of the 
New Jersey Zine Company, we were 
permitted to visit their plant at Frank- 
lin and watch the most amazing assort- 
ment of minerals that ever came over 
a picking table. I could bore you with 
a list of over a hundred different min- 
erals occurring at the famous Frank- 
lin Furnace, but it will suffice to say 
that we made a fine collection, secur- 
ing some beautiful fluorescent pieces 
and crystal groups. However, from the 
point of sheer fun and interest to the 
collector who loves to grub for his 
specimens, we found our all too short 
four days in the Paris, Maine, vicinity 
the most satisfactory. 


Our first glimpse of the famous 
Maine pegmatites was along the shore 
of Lake Sebago, where thin dykes, 
riddled with garnets, cut many of the 
large boulders. That same evening we 
arrived in Norway, Maine, with two 
flat tires and a load of rocks. <A pleas- 
ant lake attracted our eye, so in the 
remaining hours of daylight we search- 
ed for and found a camping place. 
There, on the shore of Lake Pennessee- 
Wassee, I enjoyed one of the pleasant- 
est four day periods of my life. We 
had a splendid camp site in a fine 
grove of pines, and, after the day’s col- 
lecting, could spread our material out 
and examine it at leisure while the 
lingering aroma of bacon and beans 
promised staunch refreshment to 
healthily tired bodies. Perfect weather 
and a full moon dancing over the lake 
and peeping through the pines made the 
evenings by the camp fire periods of 
utter pleasure. Then, a good sound 
sleep on a bed of fragrant pine needles, 
topped with a morning dip in the 
steaming lake, prepared us for the 


Franklin, N. J. 


One of the world’s greatest mineral localities. 


Note mine shaft on right. 
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next day of the mountain goating it 
over the dumps of nearby feldspar 
mines. 


Mt. Mica, of Tourmaline fame, was 
the first and main object of our trip. 
About a mile and a half east of Paris 
Village, a small hill rises to an eleva- 
tion of about 900 feet, this is Mt. Mica. 
It was discovered to be a source of 
tourmaline in the year 1820 and pros- 
pected sporadically by various miner- 
alogists and commercial mica and feld- 
spar companies until the present time. 
The original diggings have long since 
been abandoned, but a smaller cut be- 
low is being worked for feldspar and 
has furnished material for a _ glory 
road of shining muscovite flakes to the 
Paris post road. Indeed, any of the 
quarries in that vicinity may be track- 
ed down by following the dump mater- 
ial used for road filling. We picked 
up interplaned crystals of muscovite 
that were dazzling in their brilliancy. 


The old dump at Mt. Mica covers a 
large part of the hill top and is much 
overgrown with brush. When you ap- 
proach it you stand upon a bank of 
schist which marks the former line at 
which the pegmatite material began. 
It was in the area immediately below 
the schist capping in which the richest 
gem bearing pockets were found. The 
dump itself is a marvel, great chunks 
of rock are piled sky high and everyone 
is criss-crossed with huge crystals of 
black tourmaline and peppered with 
garnets of the almandite variety. After 
a whole morning’s hard work digging 
and chipping we finally found a large 
area of loose sand which seemed to 
be fairly rich in green tourmaline crys- 
tals. We found some fine, loose crys- 
tals, although very small, and a num- 
ber of specimens of perfect crystals of 
tourmaline which were closely inter- 
grown with lepidolite and quartz crys- 
tals. 


On the second day we started out in 
another direction toward Greenfield. 
Here, on a hiltop about two miles north 
of Lake Pennessewassee, we found an 
old abandoned feldspar mine which 
yielded some opaque beryl, crystalline 
and massive; some beautiful rose 
quartz; and a few very interesting 
almandite crystals which on examina- 
tion proved to be very badly distorted 
but complete, trapezohedrons. Here 
we also found some badly shattered 


crystals of green apatite which later 
proved to be beautifully fluorescent, 
showing a rich golden yellow under the 
mercury vapor lamp. Some _ pieces 
luminesced after exposure to the light. 
The presence of flakes of autunite in 
the same feldspathic mass with the 
apatite was indicated by an eery green 
fluorescence under the violet ray. 


Another locality visited was ona 
hillside about two miles northwest of 
Lake Pennessewassee on the Green- 
field road. Here two open cut dig- 
gings, one being worked for feldspar, 
assumed the proporions of huge pits, 
for they were cut straight down and 
had to be entered by ladders. At 
this locality were found some of the 
most interesting mineralogical speci- 
mens of the trip. Complete hexagonal 
quartz crystals, 25 centimeters long 
and 10 centimeters wide, were so flat- 
tened as to be as thin as an ordinary 
book cover; small crystals of parallel 
growth were numerous along the sides 
of the large flat ones. Here too we 
found great heaps of interplaned biotite 
crystals, one of which was penetrated in 
turn by a flattened quartz crystal along 
the sides of which were plates of mus- 
covite. Huge chunks of rock were 
composed entirely of small garnets; 
fine crystals of beryl grew in the feld- 
spar; fluorescent apatite and autunite 
were found; the pink kaoline, mont- 
morillonite was common ; and the lithia 
mica cookeite was plentiful in masses 
composed of tiny, lilac colored, six 
sided prisms often intergrown with fine 
small crystals of green tourmaline. 


On the final day of our stay in the 
Paris vicinity we visited the Bennett 
feldspar mine near Buckfield on the 
Buckfield-Paris Hill road. This is a 
fine clean quarry recently opened and 
being actively worked. Here we threw 
the rest of our beryl away for we 
found the finest specimens of the trip. 
Crystallized and massive beryl of a 
fine aquamarine color was common in 
the walls of the mine and on the dump. 
A recent blast had shaken loose a 
great chunk of massive beryl and un- 
fortunately broken it into a number 
of pieces and shattered it badly. One 
piece about the size of a nail keg, of a 
fine color and showing _ slickensided 
surfaces and a growth of fine hairlike 
black tourmalines, will be placed on ex- 
hibition in the near future by the 
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Bennet Feldspar Mine near Buckfield, Oxford 


Co., Maine. Big beryls are found here. 


National Museum at Washington, D.C. 

In any of the local gem shops one 
Inay see a representative collection of 
ihe pegmatite minerals, but their prices 


are high and one might better have the 
fun of collecting his own material and 
getting better specimens. Clark’s Drug 
Store in Paris has a_ nice collection. 


Collector’s Kinks 


Collectors are cordially invited to submit notes from their experiences and so mcke 
this department of interest to all. 


T note that a great many amateur 
collectors are buying or making dis- 
plays of fluorescent minerals using 
argon glow lamps. I have such a dis- 
play and I have used the same type of 
lamp filled with neon to give a day- 
light conirast. IT have a tin dise which 
separates the two lamps and by moving 
the dise I can get first the daylight 


ant then the fluorescent effect with- 
out any switches. The neon has the 
same candlepower as the argon and 
thus the eye does not have to adjust 
itself as in the case where incandescent 
lights are used. 

This note might be of interest to 
your readers. 

ARTHUR KNAPP. 
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The Amateur Lapidary 
Conducted by J. H. HOWARD* 


504 Crescent Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Amateur and professional lapidaries are cordially invited to submit 
contributions and so make this department of interest to all. 


*Author of—The Working of Semi-Precious Stones. A practical guide-book written in 
non-technical language for those who desire to cut and polish semi-precious stones. 


CORUNDUM CABOCHONS 


Cutting cabochons of corundum is a 
much slower job than any we have 
done with the softer stones, but it can 
be done with very little extra outlay 
for equipment. A diamond charged 
lap is ideal for the cutting but as few 
of us have this device we will proceed 
as best we can without it. 

I will first list the steps of the 
operation and later comment on them. 

1. Rough to shape with either a 100 
carbo wheel or with 100 carbo powder 
on an iron lap. 

2. Semi-smooth with FF carbo on 
iron lap. 

3. Further smooth with FF carbo 
on lead or tin lap. 

4. Finish grinding with 600 carbo 
on lead or tin lap. 

5. Polish with tripoli on copper lap. 

The quickest way to shape the stone 
is on a carborundum wheel. But the 
sapphire is so hard that it wears away 
the carbo at a very fast rate. Doing 
the job on an iron lap with paste of 
100 carbo is slower but less costly than 
cutting away the carbo wheel. 

Step 2 may be omitted though I 
think it pays to use it. The same iron 
lap may be used as was used for the 
100 carbo by washing it. 

Step 3. This or some corresponding 
operation must be used. Any grain of 
carbo from 220 to FFF is suitable. Tin 
or lead laps are equally good here and 
the lead is much cheaper. 

Step 4 may be omitted. Some ama- 
teurs use it, others say it doesn’t pay. 
Professionals do not use it. 


Step 5. The polishing is slow. It 
requires a copper lap, powdered tripoli 
or rottenstone, and patience. A lap 
about 4” or 5” in dia. by 4” thick is 
good. Its face must be well scarified. 
This is easily done by cutting a series 
of marks radially with a sharp point 
such as the tip of a dull knife blade. 
These cuts should be about %” to %4” 
apart. 


All pastes in all operations are to be 
applied very freely and should be very 
thick. This includes the _ polishing 
paste. Some clay flour or tripoli mixed 
with the carbo powder will make it 
sticky and more effective. 


Do not let the copper lap run dry 
in polishing. 

Speed about 800 to 1000 rpm on all 
operations. Speed is not critical. 

Pressure heavy on all cuttings— 
medium on polishing. 

Both sapphire and ruby have “knots” 
in them; spots far harder than the rest 
of the stone. The slow cutting of these 
accounts for much of the time it takes 
to finish a stone. 


Do not cut flat backs on any ruby 
or sapphire. If the stone has a star 
and the material is at all translucent, 
as much “stock” as possible should be 
left in the rear of the stone as it adds 
to the distinctness of the star. If the 
stone is wholly opaque, flattening the 
base will do no harm but neither will 
it do any good and the cabochon shape 
is easier to cut than the flat. 
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DIRECTORY OF CROOKS 


Amateur 
Why not a directory of 


We have a directory 9 of 
Lapidaries. 
crooks? 

IT used to think that the guild of gem 
cutters and collectors was unique in 
that it had no “crooks” in it. T still 
think the percentage of them is. re- 
markably low but that we have them 
is impossible to deny. 

In one case IT sent a small package 
of Mineral specimens to a High School 
Instructor, at his invitation, in ex- 
change for certain items he had or 
claimed to have. Have never heard 
from him again though IT have twice 
written him for at least an acknow- 
ledgement. 

One small shipment was to a High 
School Principal, on approval. He 
never paid and refuses to answer 
letters. 

Another was to a Boy Scout Coun- 
selor. Circumstances same as above 
(God pity the poor Boy Scouts coun- 
seled by a fellow like this). 


SSS” 


I don’t know if this method of minor 
thievery is general or not. But if any 
of our readers have suffered from it 
I suggest that they might be saved 
further losses to themselves and to 
their fellows by a proper exchange of 
information. I would be glad to com- 
pile and distribute such a list of those 
who have shown by past acts that they 
cannot be trusted in future transac- 


tions. Such list will of course not be 
published. It would be merrely such 


a list. as local credit associations use 
for the protection of their members. 

If the idea happens to have any in- 
terest for you, send in to me the names 
of those with whom you have had this 
trouble, with statement of the facts 
and request for the list. Be sure to 
send stamped envelope for reply, and 
wait possibly a month for the reply, 
giving me time to receive reports. 

J. HOWARD. 


Amateur Lapidary Directory 
Mack, W. E., Clarinda, Towa. 


Mineral Oddities 


Aluminum, the newest of our com- 
mon metals, is the most widely dis- 
tributed, being found as a silicate or 
an oxide in the majority of rocks. Yet 
all the metal is derived from bauxite: 
and in this way aluminum enjoys a 
unique position as being one of the few 
metals to be derived from a single ore. 
At the same time it is one of the very 
few not known to occur in its native 
state. Perhaps this accounts for it 
not being known until modern times. 


When first separated from its ore, the 
process made the metal so expensive 
that it was often used for jewelry. 


Inexperienced prospectors often won- 
der why they haven’t found a valuable 
deposit of aluminum ore when a 
sample of rock shows some 20 per cent 
or more of aluminum on chemical 
analysis. But so far the metal can 
only be obtained commercially from 
bauxite, the oxide of aluminum. 


Merry Christmas 


TO ALL OUR READERS, FRIENDS and PATRONS 


IS THE WISH OF 
THE EDITOR and PUBLISHER of ROCKS and MINERALS 
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Minerals Yearbook - 1934: By O. E. 
Kiessling, Chief Economist, Division of 
Mineral Statistics, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 1154 pp. For sale by the U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $1.75 (cloth). 

The Minerals Yearbook, 1934, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, is the second 
of the new series; it carries forward 
the statistical information and econ- 
omic discussions of mining printed in 
various former publications, including 
Mineral Resources of the United States 
which was issued annually for half a 
century. The purpose in assembling 
basic information on minerals into one 


convenient volume, the reasons for 
changing the method of publication, 
and the position the volume occupies 
in relation to research in mining 
economics were set forth in the fore- 
word to the Minerals Yearbook, 1932- 
38. 


Recent Discoveries of Cambrian Beds 
in the Northwestern United States: By 
Charles Elmer Resser, Curator, Divis- 
ion of Invertebrate Paleontology, U.S. 
National Museum, 10 pp. Published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as Publication 3284. 


READERS’ 


SECTION 


Editor “R & M”: 

While going over some _ specimens 
from the Braun stock with the Argon 
bulbs, I came across something that 
puzzles me. This is a rock crystal 
about 1% inches long with another 
rock crystal about 1 inch long attached 
to the pyramid and at right angles, 
forming a T. The junction between 
the two fluoresces a green almost like 
that of the Mexican hyalites. Natur- 
ally I suspected that the crystal had 
separated and had been joined again 


with some adhesive that fluoresces but 
I have tried water and alcohol and 
everything short of brute force and 
they do not come apart. I wonder if 
some reader can suggest some solvent 
that might do the trick as I can not 
help but believe they have been glued 
although the joint is so perfect I can 
find no visible evidence of it. The 
locality is given as “Drift, 47th St. 
near 5th Ave., Brooklyn. 
A. J. HARSTAD. 

Box 797, Melena, Mont. 


Stephen Varni, Gem Expert of 
Maiden Lane, New York, and residing 
at 424 85th Street, Brooklyn, delivered 
a lecture at Paterson, New Jersey, 
High School No. 12 on December 5 
subject was “Gems and Gem Minerals.” 
He spoke about the Paterson mineral, 
Prehnite, which is a strictly local pro- 
duct and found at the New Street, Pat- 


erson, quarries, showing this Gem in 
the rough and in the cut form suitable 
for Jewelry and Necklaces. 

His other subjects were Birthstones, 
Evolution of the Crystal Ball, Evolu- 
tion of the Varnistar, Diamond Doub- 
let Racket, and many Gem Anecdotes 
—also illustrated by lantern slides. At- 
tendance 500. 
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Reader's Section 


Editor “R & M”: 

I like the present cover design. The 
different issues together in their var- 
ious colors look very attracive. 

May ROCKS and MINERALS pros- 
per in the New Year; and a Happy 
New Year to the Editor. 

MYRTLE G. MILLER 
Ackermanville, Penn. 


Editor “R & M”: 

In the interest of the study of min- 
erals, I would like to suggest that you 
publish a query in the magazine as to 
which of the readers are interested in 
getting a copy of the U. S. Geological 
Survey Bulletin 624—Useful Minerals 
of the United States. The supply of 
this bulletin has been exhausted since 


1921. Probably if enough people were 
interested in obtaining copies of the 
publication we could prevail upon the 
Director of the Survey to reprint it. 


JOSEPH V. LYNSKEY, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Editor “R & M”: 

I wish to express my thanks for the 
service that one small ad gave me. I 
received many orders from all parts 
of the United States, and inquiries 
from various countries of Europe and 
elsewhere. Your little magazine is just 
what I have been looking for. I read 
everything in it. Even the advertise- 
ments are instructive. 

FRANK DUNCAN. 
Terlingua, Texas. 
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RARE MINERALS—From the Thomas Range, Utah 


BIXBYITE: Black cubes, often measuring up to nearly % inch in diameter, 
implanted upon rough prisms of topaz. Specimens priced from 50c¢ to $2.50. 


PSEUDOBROOKITE: Groups of tiny, slender crystals of brilliant metallic 
luster in cavities of the rhyolite. A limited number of exceptional specimens 
of this exceedingly rare mineral. Prices range from $3.00 to $7.00. 

A large and varied stock of fine mineral specimens is now offered for sale. 
A price-list of the most recent accessions will be sent on request. 


ARTHUR MONTGOMERY 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


AGATES, other gem stones, gem min- 

eral cabinet specimens polished one jade ing Mala- 
j iv | chite, Azurite, Satin Spar, Icelan par, Aragonite, 
side, 15e and up. Columbia River ad Petrified Wood, Banded Sandstone, Pyrite, etc., all 
bird points. Will send to responsible | interesting and beautiful, labeled and in separate 
parties on approval. E. W. Birch, The | boxes nested in an artistic case, with diagram and 
Stone Man, Box 34, Salem, Oregon. booklet—price $1.00. Postage 15c. 


| GLACIAL PEBBLES 


A f 1 f WwW WwW. R k 
‘olorful Collection of Water Worn Rocks 
MINERALS from every clime. Large Consisting of twenty stones gathered at the 


selection of fluorescent minerals. All | Lake Shore, including Granite, Syenite, Porphyry, 


Amygdaloid, Quartz, Fossil, etc., all intriguing and 
metal fluores ent cabinet with 4 argon te Vente 
bulbs $7.50 complete. Just received | artistic case, with diagram and booklet. Price $1.00. 


nice Pyromorphite from Phoenixville, | Postage 15c. 
2a. T5e, $1.00. Bausman, 632 East 

Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. GEORGE B. GOODWIN 


Australian Opals Direct from the Land of Opals 


Thousands of Opal specimens, Collector's rough specimens in Black al, Fire 
Opal and Queensland Boulder Opal, Red Opals, Blue Opals, Green als, in 
fact Opals of every tint and hue. 


Cut stones and partly polished stones. Opal specimens from 2” to 4” in size. 
Prices from $1.00 to $15.00 each. 


Write for our new illustrated Price List, post free to any address. Many 
Two specimens this size references, hundreds of pleased clients throughout U. S. A 
for $1.00 the two. Good . 

collection for $5.00 N. H. Seward, 457 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia 


~=: DIAMOND CUTTING AND POLISHING .= 
LAPIDARY WORK ENGRAVING 


Importer and Cutter of Precious Stoes. Fine specimens for collectors 


See our exhibit at the Century of Progress in the Dutch Village under the name of the Am- 
sterdam Diamond Cutting Industry. 


AUGUST RASSWEILER 
159 North State Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


or; 


P. S.—Saw your Ad. in Rocks and Minerals 
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WORLD’S BEST WANT AD. 


MEDIUM FOR MINERALS 


Rate 2c per word; 
copy in all cases. 


their advertisements will be inserted. 


minimum 10 words. 
Advertisers must furnish satisfactory references before 
Forms close the 15th of every month. 


Remittance must accompany 


CURIOS 


CONFEDERATE BILL, WOODEN NICKEL, FOR- 
eign Coin and Arrowhead with illustrated curio 
catalog for 25c. Curios, Relics, Coins, Gems, 
Minerals all kind for sale—20 different minerals 
$1.25. Pretty gem rock crystal 5c. Piece rough 
gem turquoise, large, pretty 25c. Australian 
Gem opal in rough fine colors 40c. Postage and 
insurance extra. Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, 
stone relics, beadwork, daggers, weapons from 
wild tribes, minerals, fossils, carved ivories, 
coins. Illustrated lists 10c. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. 


INDIAN _ RELICS, 


EXCHANGES 


SOAPSTONE AND PYRITE. FRIENDS AND 
Brother Collectors with whom I've had many 
pleasant exchanges. A Merry Xmas and Happy 

ew Year, from Karl Proctor Perry, 32 New 
Park Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


“RATTLE-BOX"’ CLAY GEODES. OTHER 
specimens to exchange. What have you? Send 
list to Alex Glasser, 305 George St., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


MARYLAND MINERALS FOR EXCHANGE. 
List sent on request. C. W. Ostrander, 4103 
Belle Avenue, Maryland. 


CARNOTITE FROM MAUCH CHUNK AND 
other Pennsylvania and New Jersey minerals 
to exchange. What have you to offer? Richmond 
Myers, 222 E-Union St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


FOSSILS 


FOSSIL FISH FROM THE FAMOUS GREEN 
River region of Wyoming. For sale in great 
variety—from a splendid collection just pur- 
chased. Prices from five to forty-five dollars 
each. Send stamp for descriptions. E. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


Baltimore, 


GEMS 


CABOCHON CUTTING MATERIAL: I WILL 
send seven different pieces, each to make sev- 
eral sets, for one dollar. Postage paid, satisfaction 
guaranteed, highest quality. McIntosh, 841 
Greenway Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


BEACH PEBBLES SUITABLE FOR CUTTING 
cabochon including agates, jaspers, porphyries, 
and many other varieties of stones. No two 
alike. Beautiful colors and markings. From 
Pacific Coast, Nova Scotia and other localities. 
100 for $2.00 postage paid. Shelley W. Denton, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


GEMS 


BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN OPALS. GEMS 4 to 

2 carats, 50c, Semi-Gems 1 to 7 carats 25¢ each, 

7 gems and 15 semi-gems for $5.00. <A _ bargain. 

tis G. Wainwright, 216 Franklin St., Waukegan, 
inois. 


RUSSIAN AND BELGIAN CONGO MALACH- 
ite—gem material—Grade A, $2.50 lb.; Grade B, 
$2.00 Ib. The Kio Company, 235 East 78th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CARBOCHON CUT GEM STONES. WILL 
gladly send an assortment on approval. Only 
obligation, prompt remittance and return of 
unpurchased stones. Charles O. Fernquist, 2316 
W. First Ave., Spokane, Washington. 


CUT STONES OF ALL KINDS, ESPECIALLY 
blue, white and hyacinth zircons. Fine Brazilian 
aquamarines, amethyst, topaz. Mexican fire 
opals, floating opals (new gem of beauty) etc. 
Necklaces of all kinds $2.50 up. Camoes, oval 
and octagons, all sizes, per dozen lots also. 
Rough gems. Gold rings with attractive stones 
set. Diamond scales, emerald testers. Prices 
low. Direct importer. Leaving soon for Minas 
Novas (Brazil) for good. Dealers send your 
orders $100 up. Ernest Meier, Varlacoid Chem. 
Co., Dept. R, 116 Broad Street, New York City. 


ASTERIATED ROSEQUARTZ. WE HAVE A 
limited quantity of choice cut and polished pieces 
of this material. All are good and many very 
choice. Stephen Varni Co. Inc., 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York, N. Y., Dept. R. 


BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN, SILVER, AND RAIN- 
w iridescent obsidian, gem quality, at 25c 
per pound. Specimen material up to 8*'x10" 
at 5c per pound. Beautiful specimens of white 
opalite and hyalite with red cinnabar inclusions, 
agate, jasper, plasma, agatized wood and other 
cutting material at 5c per pound. Slabs sawed 
and polished up to 15°’ diameter at 8c per 
square inch. Postage extra. P. L. Forbes, 
_ Stauffer, Oregon. 


DIAMONDS AND _ EMERALDS. SPECIFY 
size _ quality and we will furnish you the 
best for the money. Over twenty-five years in 
business. Exporters and Importers. Southwest 
Gem & Jewelry Co., 426 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE—ROUGH GEM MINERALS _IN- 


cluding fire opal, malahite, turquoise, star sap- 
phire crystals, etc. Sent on approval for sel- 
ection. Also native Ceylon cut spinels. Prices 


reasonable. Albert Everitt, Escondido, Calif. 


P. S.—Saw your Ad. in Rocks and Minerals 
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CLASSIFIED AD. SECTION—Continued 


MINERALS 


A GOOD THING FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. A 
spaced box with 20, 1-inch mineral specimen. All 
specimens numbered and named. over over 
all with transparent window. 20 specimen size, 
50c, plus 10c postage. 30 specimen, same size 
$1.00 plus 15c postage. 54 specimen little larger 
size, $2.25 plus 25c¢ postage. 96 specimen larger 
size $5.00 plus 50c postage. Only orders with 
cash will be recognized. John A. Grenzig, 299 
Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOWY WHITE TABULAR BARITE CRYSTALS 

in groups from Palos Verdes Cliffs, Calif. 1 x 1°° 

2 x 2°—75c, 3 x 3°’ $1.00, 4 x 4°— 

Postage prepaid. Cash with order. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Wendell Stewart, 1400 
Santa Anita Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 


WESTERN ROCKS AND MINERALS. WRITE 
for List. Green's Agate Shop, Brothers, Oregon. 

FOLIATED TALC, APPLE GREEN, HANDSOME 
pieces; radiated tremolite and other local min- 
erals at low prices. Helen Monks, 415 Prospect 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

MINERAL COLLECTION FOR SALE. OVER 
1000 choice specimens from many of the world’s 
foremost localities. Fine lot of Agates from 
Brazil, Smithsonites from Greece, Aragonites, 
Barites, and fluorites from England. Sizes vary 
from small to large cabinet specimens. Bargain, 
$300 cash. F. O. Nelson, 1003 N. 12th St., 
Boise, Idaho. 

SPECIMENS OF THE JOPLIN, MO.—PICHER, 

kla., area. Send for free catalog with picture 
of various formations. Boodles Mineral Speci- 
mens, Galena, Kansas. 

CUBAN MINERALS. TWENTY-FIVE DIFFER- 
ent specimens. Send money-order $2.00. Jorge 
— Libreria, Nueva, Obispo, 98, Havana, 

tuba. 


WESTERN MINERALS—OUR- PRICE LIST 
offers over 100 different minerals and _ rocks, 
including such unusual kinds as Crestmoreite, 
Dumortierite, Opal var. Floatstone, and Tincal- 
conite, at 5c each. Many others including 
Borax, Mariposite, and rare Riversideite at 10c. 
Send stamp for complete list. tt Lewis, 
2500 Beachwood Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


FLUORESCENT MINERALS FOR THE IRON 
Arc. Willemite fluoresces in fiery yellow under 
the ‘‘arc."’ Franklinite and Calcite sprinkled 
well with Willemite. Massive Franklinite with 
large patches of Willemite or White Calcite 
fluorescing red or pink. 2°* x x 4” 
—1.00; postage extra. Fiery small pieces for 
decorative fluorescence 6 for 50c, 12 for $1.00 
postpaid. T. J. Lewis, 6707 Lansdowne Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW DISCOVERY! SUPERLATIVE SNOW- 
white radioactive fluorescent and _phosphores- 
cent North Carolina hyalite on feldspar; hand 

size, $1.50, larger and better, $3.00, ——— 

i n:.. ©: Lee, 2684 Boulevard, Jersey 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL FLUORESCENT HYA- 
lite. All sizes. R. B. Ballew, Little Switzer- 
land, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CABINET WITH 4 ARGON BULBS, 12 
Fluorescent Minerals, 12 trays, cord and plug 
$15.00. John A. Grenzig, 299 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, 

BEAUTIFUL WATERCOLOR PAINTINGS 11 4 
14 of Tourmaline, Amethyst, and Rock Crystal. 
Each painting artistically mounted. Makes ideal 
gift. Price $2.00 postpaid. Approval service 
ee A. Grott, 236 Ninth Ave., New York. 
N. Y. 


GILBERTS. RUDIMENTS OF MINERALOGY, 
for beginners, young or old. This will give you 
an idea what it is all about. After you have 
digested the information in this small book and 
you still have the fever you are ready for more 
technical books to go on with. Price 25c¢ per 
copy, 5c extra for postage. John A. Grenzig, 
299 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARGON GAS FILLED 120 VOLT BULBS THAT 
give off Ultra-violet rays. have been selling 
them since they first came out and have sold 
hundreds. They are 50c each plus 10c for post- 
age on single bulbs. These bulbs come in pack- 
ages of 10 and if you buy more than one bulb— 
say 5 or 10—the postage will not be 10c extra 
for each. A package weight is 16 ounces— 
from this you can judge the mailing cost to your 
city. John A. Grenzig, 299 Adams St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

MAKE YOUR OWN—EITHER 7°* OR 10" 
Spring Copper Disc with diamond dust enough 
for from three to four charges with full in- 
structions for making and using the saw $4.00. 
J 4 Howard, 504 Crescent Ave., Greenville, 


STEER HORNS—SIX FEET SPREAD, FOR 
sale cheap, in order to close out my husband's 
collection of rare specimens. Evelyn Bertillion, 
Mineola, Texas. 

WANTED TO BUY. DANALITE (not Danaite): 
Beryllonite, crystallized on gangue; Lazulite, very 
large crystals; Hiddenite, very fine specimen. 

rite Monsieur Vesignie, 22 rue du General 
Foy, Paris, France. 

FINE SETS OF TWELVE BEAUTIFULLY FLU- 

orescent liquids and oils, showing practically the 


entire visible spectrum, complete with Argon 
Bulb, $2.50 postpaid. $2.00 without bulb. 
Harley S. Gibbs, 313 Winston Street, Pitts- 


burgh (7), Penn. 
POSITION WANTED 


GEOLOGIST WITH M. S. DEGREE IN GEOL- 
ogy from University of Colorado, 1934. Two 
years metallurgy Carnegie Institute Tech. Two 
years business administration at Washington and 
Jefferson College. Desires permanent position 
with museum or mineral specimen establishment 
or corporation. Experienced collector, field work 
and laboratory research on minerals. David 
Seaman, 6321 Howe Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Examinations 


GILBERT HART —Geologist 


CENTRE, ALABAMA 


Appraisals 


P. S.—Saw your Ad. in Rocks and Minerals 
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For The Advanced Collector 


I have for sale rare crystals and specimens suitable 


only for the better collections. 


LUCIAN M. ZELL 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


QUARTZ—QUARTZ—QUARTZ 


From Herkimer, Ellenville, Rondout and other N. Y. localities, N. J., N. Car., 
Cuba, Japan, Ind., Ky., Wyo., So. Dak., Ga., Ariz., Mexico, Brazil, St. 
Gothardts, Dauphiny, Placerville, Conn., Maine, original Oberstein locality, 
Hot Springs, Penna., R. I., Tenn, Pikes Peak and other Colo. localities, 
Montana and others. 

These include rock crystal, smoky and milky quartz and amethyst together with phantom, sagenitic, 
rare faces, etc. Selections will be shown to seriously interested collectors on approval or specific 
quotations will be made upon specific statements of your requirements. Of some items we have many, 
of others only a tew. This is an opportunity to add to your collection some of these famous types 
and localities at reasonable prices. Nearly all of them are ‘‘old timers." We have in stock a wide 
range of types and localities of many of the other varieties of quartz. This applies also to a long 
list of other mineral species and we invite your inquiries. There are 15 years of service to mineral 
collectors back of this advertisement. 


THE GEM SHOP, 15A Kohrs Block, Helena, Montana. 


DIAMOND 

O1AMOND 
POINT DOP 
STONE 


DIAMOND SAW-FACETIN TESTER 
poe ’s Two 
SEND For 


BOOKLET 


Cc. A. PERCIVAL 


3365 AV NO., 
ST. PETERSBURG FLORIDA 


P. S.—Saw your Ad. in Rocks and Minerals 
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Pyrite Crystals 


Bright As Burnished Gold in 4" and a Cubes - 2 for 25c 


MALACHITE 


Beautifully Cut and Polished Getne—Sizes up to | “ 
75 Cents Each 


Sictions polished on one side | x 2”—$1.00. 


THE STONE’ STUDIO 


Dept, Bo 
1419 CROMPOND ROAD PEEKSEILL, N. Y. 


DIAMONDS — Rough and Cut—All Qualities 


FOR COLLECTIONS and JEWELRY 


STEPHEN COMPANY 
Cutters and Importers 
15 MAIDEN LANE Dept. D, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Attention!—_Educational Novelties: and Specimen Collectors 


During my six years of selecting Meteorites, Polished. Petrified “Woed 
Specimens, and Painted Desert Sand Jars for the trade, I have developed 
three very high class copyrighted educational novelties for the specimen 
and mineral collector. Wach item is genvine,-and from Arizona. 
Bach subject has a beautiful specimen seeurely mounted on a heavy 6x9 
white card: . Above the mounted specimen. is a genuine 1% x 6% inch 
pam. photograph of the subject. The lower half of the card gives an 
authentic printed detailed description of same. 
Each subject separately boxed for mailing: State your choice when 
ordering, Meteor Specimen—Wood Specimen—Sand Jar. 
Send a $1.00-bill and receive one of my pleasing educational novelties or 
$2.75 for the three 


H. LOCKE (Arizona; Educational Novelties) 
DRAWER WINSLOW, ARIZONA—“The Metror City” 


P. S.—Saw your Ad. in Rocks and Minerals 
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Books for Collectors 


Published by 
ROCKS and MINERALS, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


The Working of Semi-Precious Stones 
By J. H. Howard 
A Brief Elementary ast 


Information im: simple language on the and 
polishing of stones. 


Bulletin “No.1. contains 44 pages; 18 plates and 
12 figures. 


Price $1.00 


HOW FO COLLECT 
To Minerals 


College 
M 


‘By PETER ZODAC 


AN UP? TO-DATE MANUAL OF METHODS AND BATA 
ON MENERAL COLLECTING 


A COMPLETE GUIDEBOOK FOR THE AMATEUR 


CONTENTS: How to begin a collection; cabinets, labels, diaries, and |} | 
literature needed. Specimens that should be tepresznted and how they 
may be atquired: What to do in the field and where to look for 
specimens. Cleaning, trimming, and displaying specimens, etc. 
Covers 15 years of the author's experience a8 mining engineer 
prospector, mineral collector, mineral dealer and editor and publisher 
of shineral magazine. 


Bulletin No. 2 pages 
Price $1.00 


—— 
Modern Service Press, Peckckill, Y. 
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